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The safety and health of all postal employees 

and postal customers who visit our facilities are 

always matters of uppermost priority. While providing 

prompt, efficient and courteous service is certainly our mission, 

none of us should ever get so absorbed in fulfilling this mission that it 

would work to the detriment of the safety or health of employees and customers. 


Safety is everyone’s business. It is a primary responsibility of management to see that 
we perform our work free from all possible accident and health hazards. It is a primary 
responsibility of each employee to learn and practice proper safety and health procedures. 


Each of us must obey the safety rules all the time. Since there cannot be rules and 
regulations to cover every potential unsafe or unhealthy situation that may occur, we must 
exercise good common sense and determine what corrective action or procedure we should take. 


Managers must set a good example and see to it that the rules are enforced. They are responsible 
—and accountable—that this is done. Once a supervisor or other manager becomes aware of the 
existence of a safety hazard, he or she is responsible to see that it is quickly corrected. Nothing— 
not production, nor service, nor budget—should ever take priority over this serious responsibility. 


Failure to comply with all laws and regulations pertaining to safety and health for employees of 
the U.S. Postal Service will not be tolerated and, where appropriate, will be the subject of 
disciplinary action for both management personnel and all other employees. 


Sincerely, 


LOB ep 


William F. Bolger 


ome messages are timeless. 


Carelessness or just not thinking 
Like safety. 


is a factor in many postal accidents. 


are due to unsafe conditions which 
the employer can control. A proper 


While safety has always been 
of prime concern to the Postal 
Service, the need for improvement 
continues. Every employee has a 
right to expect that he or she will 
be protected from injury while on 
the job. This protection begins with 
the individual, who must learn the 
basic facts of safety and live by 
them. And it is the responsibility of 
every manager to provide safety 
leadership and maintain a safe en- 
vironment. 

This essentially is the Postal 
Service’s safety credo. 


In this age of mechanization, for 
instance, most of us tend to take 
machines for granted. They’re 
there to help us move the mail 
faster; they help us do our jobs 
better and more efficiently. 

However, machines can’t think, 
and it’s up to each one of us to 
prevent accidents that involve ma- 
chines. 

A report in Business Week says 
that the prevailing view in the 
safety field is that 85% of all occu- 
pational accidents are due to 
unsafe acts by workers and 15% 


regard for safety and health aims 
and procedures, then, is a critical 
part of the total obligation of both 
managers and employees. 

Over the years, USPS posters 
have reminded us of the causes for 
machine- and industrial-related 
accidents. We are reprinting some 
of these posters on the following 
pages—with the dates below them 
of their posting in workroom areas 
—to remind us all to be conscious 
of the dangers around machines 
and other hazards in an industrial 
environment.® 





“| Don't operate machinery 
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Sweep accidents 


off the 
workroom 


March 1977 
Housekeeping 
Keep floor surfaces uncluttered. May/June 1977 
Paper, pencils, paper clips, rubber 
bands, and similar objects on hard 
surface floors are serious slipping One or more method(s) of machine guards should 
hazards. be installed to cover all pinch points, gears, chains, 


sprockets, and drive belts located less than seven 
feet above the floor. 





Haul-points ia 
bulletin “Toe 


It may seem insulting to read something so basic, 
but judging from the number of back injuries each year, 
many people evidently don't know how to lift properly. 





July 1974 


Don't be stoopid... 2 
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Keep back as straight 
as possibile 








June/July 1975 if ae 

5 Don't lift more Te 
Moving Sacks, Parcels you can handle ee P/ 

) r, v Don't twist body 
Industrial vehicles can be no i when lifting 

safer than the operator. Accidents 
result from speeding, running into 
obiects or persons, upsetting the 
vehicles, running them off platforms wan SOD? GAS GUNS 
and loading docks, failure to sound , a ee a 
warning, etc. No person should ever 
be allowed to ride powered industrial 
equipment except the operator. 
Speeding, stunt driving, and horse- 
play are prohibited. 


Be sure of good footi 





Lock out before 
making repairs 





Lock Out 


All starting and stopping 
devices should be clearly 
marked and readily acces- 
sible at all times. The power 
circuit breaker or disconnect 
switch should be locked out 
by maintenance personnel 
before any attempt is made 
eh ia Lt to work on the equipment. 
Clothing — 

Wearing loose clothing, 
neckties, rings, bracelets, 


necklaces, or long uncon- Machines have Jaws too. Stay Alert. , 
fined hair is not permitted 


while working around con- aa 
veyor belts or other moving 
machinery. 








July 1978 





Beware what you wear 


around moving (ae Fingerlips 
machinery 





Feb./Mar. 1976 


Hands 


The elements of “hand safety”’ are 
commonplace, but should never be 
taken for granted in the vicinity of 
moving machinery or when working 
with sharp materials. 





Machines have Jaws too. Staw Alert 
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One of Chicago’s spectacular sights is the eight- 
lane Eisenhower Expressway cutting though the 
second floor of thé world’Sdatgést postal facility— 
the Chicago Main Post Office. The freeway links 
the western_suburbs to downtown, and it was 
olat-y-lel-im COM av ami @ilcel'iclsMcsl-Belllicellaleminl-lam-leel' Lalo, 
it. The Chicago Post Office has more than three 
Mali elam-se|tt-le-Bi-1-) Gel Milele)m@-jel-(e.-Me-laleM ial -mallelal a-b4 
makes barely a dent in this operating capacity. 





ainbridge, IN, is a tiny town 
E by most anyone’s standards. 

Located about 45 minutes 
west of Indianapolis, you can walk 
the main street end-to-end in less 
than five minutes. But its map- 
speck size fails to hint at the di- 
versity available there. 

The community’s 700 residents 
and the handful of businesses there 
share a common reliance on the 
one agency providing a vital serv- 
ice to citizens and commerce: the 
post office. 


Managed by Postmaster Audrey 
Owens, who heads a staff of two 
part-time clerks and a rural carrier, 
the Bainbridge, IN, Post Office is 
viewed by many townspeople as 
the nerve center of the community. 

“It’s where most of us start our 
day,” says Duane Ross, who has 


lived in Bainbridge more than 40 
years. “Besides going there for my 
mail, I also go to the post office to 
find out what’s happening, who’s 
sick and who’s doing what. It’s 
kind of our morning meeting 
place.” 

Ross notes that most residents 
generally follow a routine in pick- 
ing up their mail. “If someone 
doesn’t show up on time we investi- 
gate to find out why,” he says. “We 
have a very close-knit community.” 

Postmaster Owens has all First- 
Class Mail for her 278 box cus- 
tomers ready by 7:30 each morn- 
ing. “Many local offices can’t even 
begin work without their mail,” 
she says. 

For example, the National Spot- 


ted Swine Record Office, located 
next to the post office, bases its 
operations entirely on the mail. It 
is the nation’s only service which 
registers and locates pure-bred 
swine. The agency’s Anita Sharp 
likens the office’s duties to those of 
the American Kennel Club, only 
catering to hog breeders instead of 
to canine fanciers. 

“We help breeders in 40 states 
locate various pure-bred stocks for 
buying, selling and breeding pur- 
poses,” she says. “We send and re- 
ceive anywhere from 25 to 100 
pieces of mail daily. Our entire 
service is conducted by mail.” 

In addition, the office sends a 
1,500-piece promotional mailing to 
the general membership eight or 10 
times a year. 


Paul Collett, chairman of the 
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Bainbridge Municipal Utilities 
Board, counts on the post office to 
deliver monthly gas, water and 
electric bills to the town’s 225 utili- 
ty customers. Besides that he con- 
ducts routine correspondence with 
utility suppliers and the State 
Board of Health in Indianapolis. 

“Each Monday we send a water 
sample to the State Board for 
analysis,” he says. “We get the 
results back in the mail that same 
week.” 

Dr. Richard Veach, the general 
practitioner in Bainbridge, has 
many patients who live in neigh- 
boring communities. 

Since there’s no drug store in 
town, he relies on the post office to 
deliver drugs and pharmaceutical 


supplies from out of state manufac- 
turers. 

In addition, Veach mails pre- 
scription items to many of his dis- 
tant patients. ““A great number of 
them are elderly and find it difficult 
to come in for other than required 
treatment,” he says. 

There are four schools in the 
Bainbridge area—three elementary 
and one high school. Dr. Lawrence 
Williams, superintendent of schools 
for the North Putnam County 
School District, maintains his office 
in Bainbridge. 

He says the school system’s pri- 
mary means of communication 
with the 1,600 students and their 
parents is through the post office. 

“We send out newsletters, flyers 
on coming events, registration no- 
tices and program schedules,” he 
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Bainbridge post office is key to town’s activities 


says. While much of this informa- 
tion could travel home with stu- 
dents, Williams adds that some- 
times these notices don’t always 
reach the parents going this route. 
He also points out that the 
schools occasionally run newspaper 
ads, but not everyone reads the 
paper. “We can usually count on 
people to read their mail,” he says. 
The Special Education Coopera- 
tive of Putnam County, headquar- 
tered in Bainbridge, serves the four 
area schools and one school in 
neighboring Hendricks County. It 
provides placement and testing 
service for handicapped students 
and children with learning disabili- 
ties. Secretary Mary O’Hair says 
the office tests about 200 students 





each year. 

“We mail copies of test results 
and related placement information 
to each child’s parents, teacher, 
principal and school superintend- 
ent,” she says. “Correspondence to 
parents usually includes a pre-ad- 
dressed envelope for the return of 
approval forms.” 

She visits the post office twice a 
day, making a morning pickup on 
her way to work and dropping off 
the day’s outgoing correspondence 
on her way home. 

Bainbridge’s Tri-County Bank 
handles most residents’ banking 
and insurance needs. Branch man- 
ager Scott Moon says that many 
rural customers like to take ad- 
vantage of his bank-by-mail serv- 
ice to beat the high cost of gasoline. 
Each customer transaction gener- 


ates a return statement from the 
bank which also goes by mail. 

Dr. Jerry Malayer, the town’s 
veterinarian, relies on the post of- 
fice for speedy handling of blood 
samples and perishable specimens 
which he sends out for analysis. He 
knows the daily dispatch schedule 
and arranges his work to meet the 
deadlines. 

Postmaster Owens receives two 
to four pouches of First-Class Mail 
each day. Incoming Third-Class 
generally consists of three or four 
sacks while parcel post is unpre- 
dictable. ““Some days we won’t get 
any,” she says, “then just the 
other day we received six sacks.” 

Clerks Donna Broadstreet and 
Barbara Malicoat assist with the 
window and distribution duties. 
Carrier Edward Minnick handles 


deliveries to 300 rural box 
customers. 

Owens says she enjoys Bain- 
bridge’s small-town atmosphere. 
“People are friendly,” she says, 
“and being in a smaller community 
makes it easy to do a little extra for 
people who need help.” 

Owens says another advantage 
in small towns is that local mail 
service is tough to beat. Many 
times you can even get same day 
service. 

For instance, the bank often 
mails statements to residents early 
in the morning. Owens or her 
clerks cancel and sort the mail to 
the boxes that same day. “If a cus- 
tomer picks up his mail late in the 
afternoon, chances are that state- 
ment will be waiting for him,” she 
says.@ 





Below: Clerk Donna Broad- 
street gives mail to Duane 
Ross (left) and Paul Coliett 
as Postmaster Audrey Owens 
(in rear) completes daily 
report. Right: Town residents 
gather at the post office 

each day to catch up 

on local news. 
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ust because an envelope travels 

without the customary postage 

stamp on it is no reason to 
think it is getting a “free ride.” 

Official government mail—iden- 
tified by either the “penalty” in- 
dicia (“Penalty for private use to 
avoid payment of postage... 
$300”) or the Frank (signatures) 
of members of Congress and other 
authorized users—translates into 
substantial revenue for the Postal 
Service. 

Last year alone, some 3.3 billion 
pieces of mail in that category 
meant about $678 million in reve- 
nue for us. And that figure has 
been rising steadily since Postal 
Reorganization when the method 
of tracking it was revamped. In 
1968, for example, we handled ap- 
proximately 2.4 billion pieces for 
which we were paid $167 million. 

So, it’s big business and it’s 
popular business. 

Congress pays for its Franked 
mail, which accounted for some 374 
million of the 3.3 billion pieces last 
year. The Franking privilege, inci- 
dentally, is not new. It was first 
granted in England in 1660, but 
was abolished in 1840 when the 
first postage stamp appeared. Not 
so in the United States. 

Within months of the establish- 
ment of a postal system here in 
1775 by the Continental Congress, 
the ‘Free Franking” privilege was 
enacted for members of Congress 
(and private soldiers in service, 
etc.). The first Postmaster General, 
Benjamin Franklin, distinguished 
his letters with his ““B. Free Frank- 
lin” signature. 


The privilege later was extended 
to the Vice President, some non- 
member officials of Congress, for- 
mer Presidents and widows of 
former Presidents, and others, and 
it has undergone several revisions. 
However, the basic right remained 
unchanged after Postal Reorgani- 
zation. 

Since Washington, DC, is the 
seat of the government, it handles 
a large volume of “penalty” mail 
and the largest proportion of 
Franked mail as well as correspond- 
ence from citizens to their repre- 
sentatives in Congress and to other 
government officials. Franked mail 
is divided into two categories, ““in- 
side Washington” and “outside 
Washington.” The latter origi- 
nates in Congressional home offices 
throughout the country and the 
accepting post offices report the 
volumes to Headquarters. 

Some 70% of the “inside” 
Franked mail generated in the 
House of Representatives is ad- 
dressed to “Postal Customer.” It 
also is recorded on a mailing state- 
ment since it falls under the bulk 
Third-Class category. Most of the 
other “inside” mail is sampled and 
recorded daily by employees at the 
Washington City Post Office, and 
the representative sample deter- 
mines the annual amount which 
Congress must pay. 

About 30% of all incoming mail 
to Washington is addressed to gov- 
ernment agencies, according to L. 
M. Thompson, director of custom- 
er services at the DC Post Office. 
“And,” he adds, “I think I am be- 


ing conservative in my estimate.” 


Some 350 employees there are as- 
signed to handle the official mail. 

“Volumes can go up dramatical- 
ly during periods of crisis. For in- 
stance, during the Cambodian mis- 
sions, the Congress received nearly 
twice as much mail as usual. “Some 
Senators and Representatives were 
getting sack after sack of mail. On 
the other hand, there are slower 
periods for Franked mail,” accord- 
ing to Thompson, “such as the 
Christmas holidays.” 

“The volume reflects the na- 
tional news,” says Charles Hop- 
son, superintendent of government 
mails. “For instance, during the 
spring of 1979, it was one thing 
after another—energy, hair dryers, 
Three Mile Island, the SALT talks, 
and so on.” 

But the Washington Post Office 
takes it in stride. It also routinely 
delivers official mail to 297 govern- 
ment agency mail rooms. This 
approach was established in 1940 
through an Executive Order that 
the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt signed. Prior to that, 
each government agency had its 
own mail system and trucks in the 
Washington area. When it was cen- 
tralized under the Post Office De- 
partment, many of their people 
and much of their equipment, ve- 
hicles, and the like were trans- 
ferred to the POD. 


Today, in order to handle the 
great volume of official mail, the 
Washington Post Office has special 
review clerks on each tour, all with 
extensive scheme knowledge. 
“They really have to be tops,” 
according to Hopson. 





“With each federal agency hav- 
ing its own Washington ZIP Code, 
it is very easy to transpose the 
numbers. So, our people have to be 
alert and separate the pieces both 
by ZIP Code and name of agency.” 

In addition to the volume which 
is processed at the main post office, 
special units are detailed at various 
federal buildings. For example, the 
unit at the House of Representa- 
tives alone handles anywhere from 
400,000 to 1.4 million pieces of 
outgoing First- and Third-Class 
Mail every day. 

Most of that mail goes directly 
to the airport for transport to the 
Representatives’ home districts. 
“We have an excellent crew there,” 
says Hopson. “They are under a lot 
of pressure to maintain high stand- 
ards of service, and they do it very 
well. All of our people are loyal and 
hard-working.” 

Echoing those sentiments, CSR 
Thompson remarks, “We're proud 
of all of our people. They don’t 
even groan here when they get a call 
from an agency saying it has 32 tubs 
of mail. 

“And you have to give our driv- 
ers a lot of credit,” he continues. 
“Taking those five-ton trucks 
through some of those narrow 
passageways in the older govern- 
ment buildings is no easy job. 

“These men and women work 
hard,” he emphasizes. “We talk in 
terms not of pieces of mail or even 
pounds of mail, we talk in terms 
of tons of mail. And, we get that 
mail to the government and we get 
it from them out to the rest of the 
country as fast as humanly possible.” 
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mployees are wearing more 
in winter and lighter 
garments in summer. 
And, their cooperation is helping 


Greensboro, NC’s Bulk Mail Center 


(BMC) cut energy usage signifi- 


cantly —48.5% per month in the 
last four years, to be exact. What 
do you think their chances are of 
maintaining that level during this 
year? 

“What do you mean, ‘maintain- 


ing that level?’ ” asks Nicholas E. 
Carr, manager of the facility. 
“We're going to reduce energy us- 
age even further his year. We’re 
shooting for an additional 5% re- 
duction.” 


GREENSBORO’S 
ENERGETIC WAYS 
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Those are the kind of results and 
attitude that earned the designa- 
tion “energy conservation model” 
for the Greensboro facility. Its 
proven techniques will be applied 
in the Postal Service’s 20 counter- 


Energy conservation involves people and 
machines. Junior E. Purvis, MPE 
maintenance; James W. Kelly, director, 
plant maintenance; and Rex D. Winfree, 
electrical engineer (opposite page, left to 
right) in the machine room of the Greens- 
boro BMC which houses boilers and air 
conditioning units. Below, Winfree shows 
off energy chart that shows BTUs used, 
while, bottom, Dwight W. Pardee, MPE 
maintenance, at a parcel post induction 
unit. 


part BMCs throughout the country. 

Other USPS conservation models 
are the main post offices in Roan- 
oke, VA; Lexington, KY; Rockford, 
IL; Paterson, NJ; Baton Rouge, LA; 
and Reno, NV. 

The major steps taken at the 
Greensboro BMC included reduc- 
tion of the fluorescent lighting 
tubes, improved insulation, and in- 
stallation of a heat conversion sys- 
tem that uses exhaust from com- 
pressors in the building to heat 
water for restrooms. 

But, Carr and his top managers 
credit the lion’s share of the success 
of the effort to the cooperation of 
the 525 employees. According to 
John B. Campbell, director of mail 
processing, “Everybody is in- 
volved; they turn off lights and 
other equipment when it is not in 
use. They wear extra sweaters in 
the winter, and tolerate warm work 
areas in the summer.” 

“When it was cold here, we put 
up insulation on the north and east 
walls and the south side of all the 
docks, and the employees really ap- 
preciated it,” added Jim Kelly, di- 
rector of plant maintenance. “It 
resulted in a 20-degree difference in 
those areas between the insulated 
and uninsulated walls.” 

At the Greensboro facility, there 
are great expanses of walls and 74 
docks. Each day, some 100 tractor 
trailers pull up with packages from 
throughout North and South 
Carolina, southwestern Virginia, 
and eastern West Virginia and 
Tennessee. 

Inside, the 373,000-square foot 
building houses enormous ma- 
chines which, at the direction of 
people, sort and transport mail 
along a labyrinth of computerized 
conveyors. Space-age laser beams 
route the mail through miles of 
tracks. 

When the facility was opened 
May 23, 1975—the first BMC to be 


100% operational—it was designed 
to pre-energy conservation stand- 
ards, according to Rex Winfree, 
electrical engineer. ‘The lighting 
greatly exceeded the necessary 
amount; in some cases, huge bays 
of lighting illuminated tops of ma- 
chines.” Subsequently, nearly 40% 
of the high bay lamps and fluores- 
cent lighting tubes were removed. 

And, even though several large 
pieces of equipment have been 
added and electric rates have sky- 
rocketed, the BMC’s monthly elec- 
tric bill has been reduced signifi- 
cantly. For example, the August 
1975 bill totaled $44,200, but the 
July 1979 bill amounted to only 
$25,174. 

The insulation—10,000 square 
feet of two-inch thick fiberglass— 
cost less than $6,000. 

The heat conversion system— 
which uses exhaust from com- 
pressors in the building to heat 
water for restrooms—cost only 
$1,100 and was suggested by 
Junior Purvis, stationary engineer, 
and developed by the staff. 

A final, big-ticket item was 
tighter dock seals which prevent 
hot air from leaking into the build- 
ing in the summer and cold air from 
slipping in in the winter. 

“You add all those things to- 
gether and combine them with the 
vigilant cooperation of the em- 
ployees,” said Carr, “and you know 
you have made a lot of progress. 

In our first year, 1975, we used an 
average 8.074 billion BTUs (British 
Thermal Units which measure heat- 
ing and cooling energy consumed) 
per month. In 1979, we averaged 
4.162 billion per month, for a 
48.5% reduction. And that’s just 
the beginning.” 

How does he know that addi- 
tional progress will be made in the 
coming months? “Well,” says Carr, 
“when you've got good people, you 
get good results.” @ 








GOLD MEDAL 
MEMORIES 


The Winter Games were a unique experience for postal people 


PHY hey didn’t bring home any 
gold medals, but the 46 postal 
employees who worked at the 

Winter Olympic Games brought 

home memories of their unique 

contributions and first-hand ex- 
periences. Selling stamps, building 
post offices, or planning delivery 
routes, everyone had his or her 
special insight and experience 
which made the XIII Winter 

Olympic Games in Lake Placid an 

experience never to be forgotten. 

For the gold medal winners, the 
losers, and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of visitors, the most popular 
souvenirs of the Games are the 
philatelic products, stamps, and 
special cancellations offered by the 
Postal Service. 

For many athletes, their first 
stop in Lake Placid was to buy 
stamps to send greeting cards to 
their friends back home. Many 
simply exchanged autographs on 
post cards and sent these as 
souvenirs. 

For Fred Comas from Tri- 
borough Station in Manhattan; 
Don LaFlamme of Tupper Lake, 
NY; Dorothy Lyons of North Ban- 
gor, NY; and Janet Schaad of 
Westport, NY, the Olympics meant 
working inside the Olympic Village 
where some 1,400 athletes and 
coaches lived. 


Swedish athletes check out Olympic 
postal wares at the Olympic Village full- 
service postal station. The clerk is Don 
LaFlamme. 


“We really treated our custom- 
ers there like royalty,” said Comas. 
“Our secret was to be as friendly 
and helpful as possible. We made 
them feel at home.” 

The four took special pride in not 
having to rely on interpreters. La- 
Flamme found flapping his arms 
like a bird got across the idea of air- 
mail. “With our own sign language 
we even managed to give a Japa- 
nese man the empty box he wan- 
ted,” he added. 

Comas found laying out stamp 
products and letting people point 
to things worked best. “Everyone 
was really good-natured about it,” 
he said. 

Only once did they have to rely 
on an interpreter. 

“We all did a heck of a job; we 
worked as a team,” LaFlamme said. 
“No one person, but all of us to- 
gether.” 


Carrier Dennis Miller pauses on his 
rounds in downtown Lake Placid. 


continued 








The post office was everywhere, including the bottom of White 
Face Mountain where the downhill and slalom events were held. 
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Top, clerk Don LaFlamme waits on a cus- 

tomer at the Olympic Village office 

Center, Franz Josef Weber of Austria, 

one of the participating athletes, shows 

off some philatelic souvenirs. Bottom, 

clerk Irene Salaycix “snuggles” with a 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY PATRICK S. McCABE raccoon, the mascot of the Winter Games 








Bill Dixon from Greeley Square 
Station in New York worked the 
window at the Lake Placid Post 
Office. He had one Swiss man who 
spoke German come in three differ- 
ent times. ‘““We’d smile at each 
other and then get down to doing 
translations, working with paper 
and pencil and the help of his 
Swiss-English dictionary.” Dixon, 
like many clerks, found few quiet 
moments. “With the lobby jammed 
bumper to bumper with people, 
there was a tendency to work faster 
and that was part of the excitement 
of being there.” 

The Lake Placid regular employ- 
ees appeared to take the Games 
more in stride, though. After two 
years of planning, they were happy 
they finally arrived. A life-long res- 
ident and carrier for 21 years, Tim 
Fitzgerald summed up his pride for 
Lake Placid with a classic under- 
statement: ‘““We have world class 
events here each year—just not so 
many all at one time.” 

Patrick O’Sullivan from Larch- 
mont, NY, who worked in one of 


four philatelic trailers, said, ‘““My 
12-year-old son, Brian, was so ex- 
cited for me you would have 
thought I was going to compete.” 

According to Joanne Zaumetzer, 
postmaster, Wilmington, NY, “The 
really fantastic part was to see and 
feel the excitement here. After the 
Americans beat the Russian hockey 
team, the streets were just wild 
with people; I’ve never seen people 
so excited.” 

Zaumetzer, who was a member 
of the Postal Service Olympic Co- 
ordinating Committee, felt the 
overall postal operation went well. 
“The crowds were great, the stamp 
and philatelic sales were tremen- 
dous, the employees gave 100%, 
and the deliveries and star runs 
were smooth as clockwork.” 

All was not just work, however. 
Jackie Whitmore, Martha Baxley, 
Dennis Hoggard, Duanne Farring- 
ton, Carol Ferrer, and Versertile 
Simmons still found time to party 


and go toboganning together. 
“We're all from New York City 


and yet,” according to Farrington, 
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“we'd never met each other before. 
Maybe next year we can have a re- 
union, all of us—you know—the 
Upstaters and the Downstaters. 
We'll meet half way. We’re the 
one-in-the-million who got to ex- 
perience this. It was much better 
than TV.” 

The Olympic Creed states: “The 
most important thing in the Olym- 
pic Games is not to win but to take 
part, just as the most important 
thing in life is not the triumph but 
the struggle. The essential thing is 
not to have conquered but to have 
fought well.” 

The postal team in Lake Placid 
deserves the gold medal for its 
fantastic effort and contribution 
to the Games. @ 


Carl Jacobson, the official on the left, is 
a rural carrier in Aurora, IL. He officiated 
as a distance measurer on the 70 and 90 
meter ski jumps at the Winter Olympics. 
Growing up in Michigan’s Upper Penin- 
sula, Jacobson was an avid ski jumper 
himself until a painful accident forced 
him to quit. In 1976 he qualified as one 
of only 209 International Ski Federation 
judges, and he is currently one of 13 
American judges qualified to work any- 
where in the world. 








AN ALL-AMERICAN'S 
BATTLE WITH THE BOTTLE 


na “now it can be told” story, 
I Paul Hogue, a former basket- 

ball All-American and pro- 
fessional National Basketball Assn. 
player, is a PAR counselor in the 
Cincinnati Post Office. 

“Sobriety has been kind of good 
to me,” says the 6 ft. 7 in. former 
center, “and I want to give some of 
it away.” 

Hogue, who has been working 
with the Program for Alcoholic 
Recovery since April, came to the 
post office from the Ohio State 
Dept. of Mental Health and Re- 
tardation where he was an activity 
therapist. He’s been sober for more 
than four years. 

“1 don’t know if I ever drank 
lightly,” he says, “but I guess in 
my last year of college or right 
after I got out, I started drinking 
heavily.” 

Hogue had been a standout 
athlete in high school in Knoxville, 
TN, excelling in football, track 
and basketball. He once scored 68 
points in a single basketball game; 
it was the year his school won the 
state championship. 

Three years of varsity basketball 
followed at the University of 
Cincinnati, and in his junior and 
senior years he made All-American 
as Cincinnati won back-to-back 
NCAA championships. 

Drafted by the New York 
Knicks in the NBA, Hogue spent 
two years in the Big Apple. He 
was traded to Baltimore, playing a 
season with the Bullets (now the 
Washington Bullets). 


“The disease 
(alcoholism) had 
me at that time,” 

Hogue recalls. 

“And there were 
injuries. I lost 
interest, and 

when the Bullets 
said they were 
going to trade me, 

I told them ‘I quit.’ ” 

Armed with a degree 
in education, Hogue got 
a job teaching physical 
education. “When I got 
fired from a junior high 
school teaching job, I 
realized I had a drinking 
problem. My wife rec- 
ognized that problem 
before I did; she had 
been going to auxiliary 
organizations to get 
some help.” 

Losing the job gave 
Hogue another excuse to 
get drunk, he says, and 
four or five days later he 
wound up in the hospital. 

“I am totally convinced,” 
he says, “that alcohol has no 
place in my life.” 

He finds it important to share 
his experiences and hopes with 
others who might be afflicted 
with the disease. “Shame has no 
place in the life of a recovering al- 
coholic,” he says. “Shame should 
only be involved if you feel you 
have a problem and make no effort 
to conquer it—particularly when 
help is available.” = 











WATCH OUT’ 


In today’s society machines are 
performing more and more tasks 
which previously were performed 
by muscle power. The modern 
mechanized postal facility is no 
exception. 

The use of machinery has 
become so common that many 
take it for granted and do not give 
it the respect it deserves. 

Here are 10 questions which 
deal with machinery. They are not 
new questions. They have ap- 
peared elsewhere, but we, at 
Postal Life, feel they bear repeat- 
ing—and remembering. Hence, we 
are using the 10 questions on the 
opposite page for this issue’s 


WATCH OUT SAFETY CONTEST. 
To win you must answer all 10 
questions correctly, and you must 
use the official entry form on the 

following page as well. 

Thirty prizes will be awarded to 
WATCH OUT SAFETY CONTEST 
winners. They are: 1st prize— 
$150; 2rd prize—$100; 3rd prize 
—$75; 4th prize—$50; 5th prize— 
$25; 6th through 30th prizes— 
1979 Mint Sets of U. S. commem- 
orative stamps. 

The selection of the prize win- 
ners will be determined by a 
random drawing from the correct 
entries. The first correct entry 
drawn will be the first-prize winner; 


the second correct entry drawn will 

be the second-place winner, etc. 
Entries must be postmarked 

before midnight, May 9, 1980, 

and winners’ names will be pub- 

lished in the July-August 1980 

issue of Postal Life. 


RULES: 

1. All Postal Service employees are eligible, 
except employees in Headquarters or Head- 
quarters-related units. 

2. All entrants must complete the entry coupon. 

3. All entries become the property of the U. S. 
Postal Service, and none can be returned or 
acknowledged. 

4. Mail entries to: WATCH OUT SAFETY CON- 
TEST, Room 10923, U. S. Postal Service, Wash- 
ington, DC 20260. (Note: Entries addressed 
otherwise will be declared ineligible.) 

5. Entries must be postmarked before mid- 
night May 9, 1980, to be eligible. 





Nearly 15,000 postal em- 
ployees entered the Heads- 
Up Safety Contest in the 
November-December issue 
of Postal Life. 

Five people won cash 





awards and 25 won 1979 
Mint Sets of U.S. Commemo- 
rative stamps. All winners 
were selected at random. 
Those who entered the 
contest had to match each of 
16 protective devices with the 
most appropriate occupation. 








The answers: 

Boxer (No. 2, boxing 
gloves); hockey player (5 
goalie's mask); astronaut 
(11, helmet with antenna) 
firefighter (1, firefighter's 
helmet); welder (12, face 


Clerk 


mask with window-type cov- 
ering for eyes); baseball 


First Prize ($150) 
Harold T. Payne 
Hampton, VA 


Peninsula Facility 
Hampton, VA 
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Second Prize ($100) 
Willie L. Mahone 
Kentfield, MI 

MPE mechanic, GMF 
Detroit, MI 


Third Prize ($75) 


Portland, ME 
Clerk 

Main Post Office 
Portland, ME 


Oscar M. Yankowsky 





Fourth Prize ($50) 
Jacquelyn H. 
McLaughlian 

San Diego, CA 
Carrier Technician 
Carrier Station 

La Jolla, CA 


Fifth Prize ($25) 
Ewald E. Holzinger 
Highland, IL 
Distribution clerk 
St. Louis, MO 





player (14, catcher’s mask); 
chemical worker (7, face 
mask with long tubing that 
fits over nose and mouth) 
letter carrier (10, dog repel- 
lent); fencer (6, mesh face 
mask); grinder (3, goggles) 
knight (4, face mask with 
visor); auto racer (9, helmet 
with goggles); construction 
worker (16, hard hat); deep 
sea diver (13, steel helmet 
with tic-tac-toe-looking 
front to cover face); cook 
(15, padded glove); and 
football player (8, helmet 
with protector for lower part 
of face) 








Sixth through Thirtieth: 

Rafael Maldonado, Anasco, PR; 
clerk, Las Marias, PR 

Art Couch, Gardena, CA; super- 
visor, Collection & Delivery, Main 
Office, Gardena, CA 

Walter A. Graustein, Cambridge, 
MA; mail processing machine opera- 
tor, South Postal Annex, Boston, MA 

Kathy Fisher, Housto ; rural 
carrier, Cypress, TX 

Haroid McDonald, Irving, TX; let- 
ter carrier, Main Office, Irving, TX 

Paul C. Pluemer, Platteville, WI; 
PTF clerk, Platteville, WI 

A. A. Ferraro, Ronkonkoma, NY; 
mail handler, Hicksville, NY 

Hazel M. Coahran, Macy, IN; rural 
carrier, Macy, IN 

Charlie Stewart, Reno, NV; dis- 
tribution clerk, Main Office, Reno, NV 


Doris A. Leyva, Scurry, TX; post- 
master, Scurry, TX 

Lawrence L. Buffalari, Erie, PA; 
letter carrier, Main Office, Erie, PA 


Richard Bernard, Anaheim, CA; act- 


ing manager, Delivery & Collection, 
Yorba Linda, CA 

Danny DeVaughn, Birmingham, AL 
LSM operator, Main Office, Birming- 
ham, AL 

Christopher Choy, San Francisco, 
CA: mail handler, Rincon Annex, 
San Francisco, CA 

Arlene Marie Moore, Ashville, OH 
PTF clerk, Lockbourne, OH 

N. Pauline Wallace, Bowdon Junc- 
tion, GA; postmaster, Bowdon Junc- 
tion, GA 

R. Goodenow, Brunswick, ME; 
clerk, Brunswick, ME 


Terry W. Faris, Kalispell, MT; clerk, 


Kalispell, MT 

Shirley L. Hall, Baton Rouge, LA; 
distribution clerk, Main Office, Baton 
Rouge, LA 

Julius C. Fields, Seattle, WA; se- 
curity supervisor, Terminal Annex, 
Seattle, WA 

Patricia A. Avinger, Jacksonville, 
FL; mark-up clerk, GMC, Jackson- 
vite, FL 

John Richard Moscinski, Little Falls, 
NJ; letter carrier, Main Post Office, 
Little Falls, NJ 

Alfred W. McKenzie, Parma, MO; 
postmaster, Parma, MO 

Frank S. Harris, Norfolk, VA: letter 
carrier, L. C. Page Station, Norfolk, 
VA 

Allen Wright, Little Rock, AR; let- 
ter carrier, Brady Station, Little Rock, 
AR 





ETY CONTEST 





1. All starting and stop- 
ping devices should be 
clearly marked and 
readily accessible 

at all times. 

True or False? 








. No employee shall at- 


tempt to retrieve fallen 
misthrown or caught 
mail from moving con- 
veyor equipment where 
there is the possibility 
of coming into contact 
with moving machine 
parts. 

True or False? 











. Employees are per- 
mitted to ride convey- 
ors. 

True or False? 











-A “nip point” such as 


is found on a belt and 
pulley or a chain and 
sprocket is a particu- 
larly dangerous part of 
machinery and con- 
veyor systems 

True or False? 

















. The wearing of loose 
clothing, neckties, 
bracelets, gloves, etc., 
is not permitted while 
working around con- 
veyor belts or other 
moving machinery 
True or False? 











. All personnel working 
on or near a conveyor 
should be instructed in 
the location and opera- 
tion of all stopping 
devices 
True or False? 


. Guards should be in- 


stalled to cover all ‘nip 
points.” 
True or False? 














. Proper loading or feed- 


ing of conveyor sys- 
tems can contribute to 
a safer operation 
True or False? 








. Form 4707, Out of 
Order tags shall be at- 
tached to any defective 
equipment or machin- 
ery. 

True or False? 














. The most common ac- 


cident in mechanized 
mail processing facili- 
ties is injured fingers 
True or False? 








WATCH OUT! 
SAFETY CONTEST 
ENTRY FORM 
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CT-yattaremelelmait-lel-y4ial-mel-1ihuclaclemehva-la) 
alternative delivery service? It’s cost- 
ing the Postal Service money—and 
threatens postal jobs as well. You can 
oT=)@celelmatt-\et-v4ial-menicelelelamaat-maar-Ui 
again. Other postal employees have 
done so. Just write a letter to the 
publisher. 


‘HOW | DEALT WITH A DISCOURTEOUS CUSTOMER’ 
: TUNING ONAN a2 


‘4 Botton t®asy’ 


(Editor's note: John Evan Jones, post- 
master, Vernal, UT, wrote the follow- 
ing article. It was one of four runners- 
up in Postal Life’s story writing contest 
in the May/June 1979 issue of the 
magazine. The Postal Life Advisory 
Board chose the winners.) 


t all started, unfortunately in 

the wrong direction, when I told 

a customer that he was “the 
rudest person I had ever met!” I 
felt a temporary sense of satisfac- 
tion in “setting him straight,” yet, 
at the back of my mind there was a 
nagging doubt. There had to be a 
better way. After the victory there 
was a “taste of ashes.” 

I related the incident to my wife 
and commented, “i think I made a 
mistake.” She responded, “Surely 
not you, dear, of all people.” 

Then the Postal Service empha- 
sized courtesy and this seemed to 
be the answer. I read everything on 
courtesy that crossed my desk and 
resolved to do something about it. 
The results were gratifying, but the 
acid test was yet to come. 

One morning I woke up with a 
pounding headache. When | ar- 
rived at work there was a letter 


by John Evan Jones 


from the MSC manager complain- 
ing about excessive overtime and 
several employees called in sick so 
the overtime wasn’t going to im- 
prove. On top of it all, in walked 
one of our most critical customers 
in a very angry mood. 

Normally I would have wel- 
comed him as a challenge to my 
new-found courtesy commitment, 
but that morning I could barely 
stand even myself. 

His loud voice bored right into 
my already jangled nerves. He told 
me what an incompetent crew we 
were, a typical example of how the 
taxpayer’s money is wasted and 
on and on he went in a similar vein 
for at least five minutes. 

I felt sicker by the minute. I be- 
lieved it was physically impossible 
for me to be cheerful and courte- 
ous. Then a sentence I had learned 
in a typing drill at business college 
struggled to the surface of my 
mind. 

“If you are not what you would 
be, act as you would act if you 
were what you would be.” 

I breathed deeply and smiled, 
hoping it didn’t look too sickly. 

“You're quite right to be upset,” 
I said quietly. “It was a very un- 


businesslike error and I personally 
accept full responsibility. I shall 
make every effort to see that it 
does not occur again.” 

Silence. 

Finally, ““You admit it was all 
your fault?” 

“Absolutely.” 

The angry face shed some of its 
tenseness and gradually the ghost 
of a smile flickered briefly around 
the corners of his mouth. 

Then in a conspiratorial tone he 
said, ‘I’m going to tell you some- 
thing very few people know about 
me.” He paused for effect. “’] made 
a mistake once!” 

As if on cue we both burst out 
laughing. He left through the 
lobby, still chuckling, to the 
startled looks of clerks and cus- 
tomers who were aware of his criti- 
cal nature. 

To my surprise my headache was 
gone and there was no “taste of 
ashes.” 

Garth Henrichs says, “Courtesy 
makes you treat every person with 
such consideration that he remem- 
bers you pleasantly.” 

Isn’t that what courtesy is all 
about?—to remember you pleas- 
antly. & 


























ight years ago, a star route 
E carrier in Bunnell, FL, was 
spending nearly as much time 
answering letters as he was deliv- 
ering them. They were pouring in 
at the rate of three to four a day 
for more than eight months, and 
carrier H. C. Cobb personally 
answered each one of them. 

Why the sudden influx of mail in 
1972 for a person who had been 
with the Postal Service for 32 
years? It began innocently enough 
in February of ’72, when the Or- 
lando, FL, Sentinel featured Cobb 
in a Sunday magazine section. The 
wire services flashed the feature 
throughout the country, and news- 
papers from Florida to Canada and 
from Maine to California, and even 
Hawaii and Alaska, carried the 
story. 

It seems that the celebrated Cobb 
had been “going his appointed 
rounds” for 32 years ina 1931 
Model A Ford. He had clocked 
some 400,000 miles over those 
years, earning the respect and 
friendship of his customers who 
affectionately called him “HC” or 
“Model A Mailman.” 

Well, the service didn’t stop 
there. “HC” is still on the job, still 
tooling along in his Model A. And, 
the odometer now registers 565,000 
miles—all accident-free. 

Cobb has always done all of his 
own repairs, keeping the vintage 
automobile in “tip-top” condition. 
Several years ago, he devised and 
installed a special heater for use on 
cold days, and in 1977, he installed 
an AM/FM stereo radio. 

The following year he topped 


WHATEVER 
HAPPENED 
TO?... 


those improvements with a citizen- 
band (CB) radio. Ask him what his 
CB “handle” is, and his face will slip 
into a broad grin as he responds, 
“What else—Model A Mailman.” 

Cobb uses the CB to radio ahead 
to customers when he has signa- 
ture mail or packages, etc., so that 
they can meet him at their mail- 
boxes. This is particularly helpful 
to customers whose boxes are some 
distance from their homes. 

Also, many of his customers 
radio him if they are going to be 
out of town for a period of time. 

Such warm bonds of friendship 
developed during Cobb’s four 
decades of service to two and 
sometimes three generations of 
customers. 

In 1940, Cobb’s 25.8-mile route 
included 20 roadside boxes. When 
he was the apple of the national 
eye in 1972 because of all the pub- 
licity about his car, his route had 
grown to 34.8 miles and 80 boxes. 
Today it is 46.1 miles with 157 
boxes. 

Cobb still covers those miles in 
his gleaming Model A. Recently, 
he completely re-painted it black, 
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Model A Mailman 


with a red pin-stripe around the 
body. And he added wide white 
sidewall tires—much like the 
original vintage tires. 

His miles-per-gallon average 
would be the envy of many drivers 
with much newer autos. By keep- 
ing the engine and all key parts in 
first-rate condition, Cobb still gets 
approximately 20 miles to the 
gallon. 

When Cobb is not delivering 
mail, spending time with his wife 
and their two married daughters, 
or working on the car, he is an all- 
purpose handyman around his 
home. No task—whether it be 
plumbing, electrical wiring, or 
whatever—is too much for him, 
although he is too modest to talk 
about it himself. 

“Yes, indeed,” says Bunnell 
Postmaster Ray Mercer, who has 
worked with Cobb since 1955, “this 
gentleman is one of a kind. He is 
always cheerful and would do any- 
thing in the world to accommodate 
his customers, and they really love 
him. It just wouldn’t be the same 
route without Mr. Cobb—with or 
without his Model A.” @ 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JAMES R. HODGINS, JR. 
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KEEPING POSTED 


he Susan B. Anthony dollar coin is getting widespread 

circulation, thanks to postal window clerks who be- 
gan using the coin February 1 to make change. The 
coin's use in post offices is a cooperative effort between 
the Postal Service and the Treasury Dept. USPS is sup- 
porting Treasury’s program to gain wider circulation of 
the coins because they “could be of great benefit to both 
our postal clerks and our customers,” says Postmaster 
General William F. Bolger. ‘‘They are easier to handle at 
the counter, and they can be mechanically sorted and 
counted.”’ However, customers do not have to accept the 
dollar coin when it is offered in change. 


f you're wondering what all those street and road 

maps are doing in your facility and why a number 
of managers and supervisors are huddled over them, 
here's the answer: They're coding; that is, assigning the 
new nine-digit ZIP Code to each delivery point. Coding 
started on a test basis late last year in two zones in Dal- 
las, Grand Central Station in New York City and Wilming- 
ton, DE. It took one week and 23,113 codes to do the 
city of Wilmington; it takes about one hour to code each 
carrier route. Last month (February) five additional test 
cities helped us get the bugs out of the coding system, 
and in May coding will spread to other facilities. The 
entire nation should be coded by the end of the year, 
according to Sal Gennaro, director of the Office of ZIP 
Code Expansion at Headquarters. But it will not be until 
some time in 1981 that postal people begin to see some 
of the add-on ZIPs on letters. Gennaro says that there 
are a number of advantages to the add-on, including the 
fact that it will help improve service, hold down the 
amounts of future rate increases and provide marketing 
information to our customers. In addition, it will simplify 
distribution work. For instance, during 1981, multi-position 
letter sorting machines will be modified to allow four-digit 
keying, making it compatible with the four-digit Code. 
With the add-on, current five-digit ZIPs remain the same. 
They are followed by a hyphen and four digits. The first 
two digits of the add-on represent sectors, such as a 
smaller part of a zone, box section, groups of buildings or 
one large building. The last two digits represent segments 
of sectors—blocks, post office boxes, firm holdouts, floors 
of large buildings. Mailer use of the expanded ZIP Code 
will be strictly voluntary, but there are early indications 
that many major mailers, in particular, see the add-on as 
beneficial to their operations. The Postal Service is also 
currently testing a number of optical character readers 
and bar code readers which would be used in the ZIP 
Code expansion. 


ttention, all nixie clerks. Jack Stein of Quality Mail- 
ing Service in Detroit, MI, has this suggestion for 
you: “Updating subscription and/or mailing lists is essen- 
tial in our business,” he says. “Often times, when the 
labels are returned as undeliverable or for a new ad- 
dress, the original source data has been obliterated by a 
rubber stamp or mark over. . . It would be most helpful 
if the rubber stamp is placed away from the type.” 


GB ostal people continue to amaze their customers with 
their ingenuity in delivering the mail. Al Theroux, a 
claims and inquiry clerk at the Springfield (MA) Bulk 

Mail Center, received a letter thanking him for successfully 
identifying a “loose in the mail’ article. The letter from 

a customer in Whitman, MA, reads: “Yesterday | re- 
ceived a letter from my cousin, Mrs. C. Junior Pedersen, 
RR 2, Westby, MT 59275. | would like to quote from her 
letter: ‘The other day we received a package in the mail. 
It was a set of slides belonging to you. It was from 
Inquiry Section, Springfield Bulk Mail Center, Springfield, 
MA 01151. They said this was found loose and they traced 
it to us because on one picture of the front of the house 
the pickup truck was in the garage with the garage door 
open. They sent an inquiry to Montana Registry of 
Vehicles because they could read the license plate 

and they could read our name on the house. So they 
obtained our address and sent the slides to us. | thought 
this was great that they went to so much trouble.’ ” As 
Theroux and other claims and inquiry clerks across the 
country are apt to respond: “‘It’s just routine.” 


he Postal Service's key weapon against inflation is 

improved productivity. This is the message Post- 
master General William F. Bolger is delivering around 
the country. ‘‘In the past three years," he said ina 
recent speech, ‘‘we have seen our volume grow by 
about ten billion pieces, to the point where we nearly 
broke the 100 billion mark last year and definitely will do 
it this year. The chief reason for this remarkable growth 
has been our rate stability—and increasing mailer incen- 
tives through such programs as Presort. And the chief 
way we have achieved rate stability has been our control 
of workhours and the very large expenditures they rep- 
resent."’ Yet, he says, we will have to achieve a full 3% 
productivity increase this year to keep our projected 
deficit manageable. To date, high productivity has en- 
abled the Postal Service to stave off red ink; through 
accounting period 5 we were $157.2 million in the black. 
However, a $600 million deficit is projected for the full 
year. 
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| t started as a Bicentennial 
project because Barbara 
Gerrish wanted to do something 
special to celebrate the event. But 
working on the project was more 
than she anticipated, and it took 
her four years to complete the 25- 
inch wide by 21-inch high by 21- 











Barbara Gerrish 


inch deep replica of the building 
that housed the first Flushing, NY, 
Post Office in 1821. 

Gerrish, an administrative assist- 
ant in Fleet Operations for the 
Queens, NY, Sectional Center, 
started her postal career 14 years 
ago as a distribution clerk in the 





Flushing Main Post Office. ‘‘I’m 
grateful for the opportunities avail- 
able here,” she says, adding that 
the project was a way for her to 
demonstrate her feelings. 

She's also a history buff. ‘‘l be- 
came enchanted with the first post 
office building, a general store,”’ 
she says, and although she had 
never done wood Carving or con- 
struction of this type, she decided 
to go ahead. 

Although she researched what 
the contents of the first post office 
were, some of the miniatures used 
are typical of the era but not 
necessarily of that particular struc- 
ture. 

“I did all the whittling myself,” 
Gerrish says, ‘‘and | made some 
of the miniatures from kits. A few 
of the items | was able to buy as 
they were. Three of the miniature 
oil lamps inside the building are 
functional; they work by electricity. 
| did the wiring myself.” 

Gerrish has shown her replica at 
various events in the area, and she 
is now considering starting a sec- 
ond construction project. * 














Leonard Laskowski 


housands of postal people 

donate their blood and many 
are 15-gallon or better donors. But 
Leonard Laskowski, a general 
clerk in the Brattleboro, VT, Post 
Office, is literally one in a million. 

Laskowski is one of only about 

10 people in the United States who 
are known to have 0 negative 














Lutheran b negative blood, a type 
that is likely to be found once in a 
donor population of 120,000 
people, according to the American 
Red Cross. 

Laskowski, who has donated 
more than 15 gallons, started giv- 
ing blood when he joined the post 
office in 1951. Now, he contributes 
six or seven times a year. 

“My three children also have 
this same rare blood type,” Las- 
kowski says, adding that they, too, 
are donors. 

About four or five times, Las- 
kowski says, he has been asked 
for special contributions for people 
in the Midwest and the South who 
desperately needed his rare blood 
type. “Giving blood,” he adds, “‘is 
painless.” @ 





Wayne Rumiow 


W ayne Rumlow, a distribution 
clerk at the Oshkosh, Wi, 
Post Office, likes basketball and 
statistics. 

He remembers as a youngster 
watching the Oshkosh All Stars 
work out. They were a local bas- 





ketball team formed in 1929 so 
people would have someplace to 
go during the long Wisconsin 
winters. Many Oshkosh players 
went on to fame in the old National 
Basketball League (NBL) and 
elsewhere. 

So, Rumlow, as a hobby, began 
researching the Oshkosh team 
and what happened to the men 
who wore the Wisconsin jersey. 
The result: a book, Oshkosh All 
Stars and the NBL, a compilation 
of facts, figures and old photos 
Rumlow collected. 

Some former NBL players: 
Chuck Connors of TV “Rifleman” 
fame; Otto Graham, the former 
National Football League quarter- 
back; William ‘‘Red’’ Holtzman, 
who coached the New York Knicks 
in the National Basketball Assn.; 
Lou Boudreau, former baseball 
shortstop and manager and mem- 
ber of baseball's Hall of Fame; and 
Frank Baumholtz, who roamed the 
outfield for the Chicago Cubs. @ 


M artin J. (Marty) Fitzgerald has 
been a recovered alcoholic 
for 15 years, and for all that time 
he's been assisting alcoholics in 
St. Louis, MO, who seek treatment. 

Six years ago he became the 
St. Louis Post Office's first Pro- 
gram for Alcoholic Recovery (PAR) 
counselor. Now he is the PAR 
coordinator there. 

In October the St. Louis Area 
National Council on Alcoholism 
gave Fitzgerald its prestigious 
Helen B. Madden Memorial Award 
“in recognition of outstanding 
effort and achievement in the field 
of alcoholism.” 

In addition to his PAR activities, 
Fitzgerald talks about alcoholism 
to high school students, adminis- 
trators, teachers and to hospital 
staffs. He appears on television 
and talks on the radio about PAR 














Marty Fitzgerald 


and its work, and he has taught 
alcoholism at seminars at Missouri 
University, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity and Fontbonne College. He 
has also taught the subject to med- 
ical students at St. Louis University 
Medical School. 

He's been involved from the be- 
ginning in the first Alcoholic De- 
toxification Center in the world 
sponsored by the St. Louis Police 
Dept., and he also volunteered to 
work on the first State Hospital's 
Program for Alcoholism. @ 
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POSTMASTERS 

When an employee moves, please remind that 
person to fill out PS form 1216 (Employee's 
Current Maiiing Address) and to submit it to 
the personnel office in the post office where 
he works, making certain the employee's 
Social Security Number and the office's 
finance number are included. Do not send 
change of address to Postal Life. 





























On the cover: Carrier Robert Preston 
walks down Main Street in Lake Placid, 
NY, with the mascot of the 1980 Winter 
Olympics. 
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